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About Our Cover 

Gouging into the Franklin Mountains with his monster-like 
earth-moving machinery, a construction worker brings Loop 
375, the Transmountain Highway, a little nearer reality. 
Construction is progressing nicely in District 24 on the long- 
awaited highway, which will link one side of El Paso with 
the other and provide fantastic scenery to boot. For more 
on the Transmountain Loop, turn to page 8. 


Photograph by Jack Lewis. 


care engineer, had submitted 
tion in anticipation of retirement. 


Fortunately, there was a happy—if albeit tem- 
porary—overtone. Mr. Greer will remain on the — 


job until December 31. J. C. Dingwall, assistant 
state highway engineer, will succeed Mr. Greer 
on January 1, 1968. 


Many employes of the Department are aware 


of Mr. Greer’s important role in the develop- 
ment of the Texas Highway Department during 
his 27-year tenure as state highway engineer. 

Relatively tew, however, are fully cognizant 
of Mr. Greer’s imposing stature on the national 
and international highway scene. Through the 
years his calm counsel and guidance have be- 
come accepted policy in the development of 
highway programs affecting every state—not 
Texas alone. He is deeply interested in the “Af- 
ter ‘72’. program now before Congress (see 
page 7). 

Of this the Commission said: 

“For many years Mr. Greer has taken a lead- 
ing role in development of legislative matters 
for the American Association of State Highway 
Officials, an organization which he has served 
as president and which he now serves as a mem- 
ber of its executive and legislative committees. 


érhrcngh the ye. 
a strong and effective o 
capable leaders in responsible pos 
out the Department will carry on a ’ 
Dingwall in an orderly transition of re 
bility and authority.” 
We knew that the inevitable must com 
someday Mr. Greer must retire. But we are 
that he will remain with us a little longe 
we wish Mr. Dingwall every success when 
assumes his new post—as we pledge our sup 
port and that of every Highway employe. — 
We hope Mr. Greer finds fulfillment in hi 
“after December 31” plans. As he commented: 
“I’m short on hobbies, long on experience. 
I've worked all my life and I’m not ready to — 
hang up my harness. I'll find something to keep — 
me busy after the first of the year.” 
We know he will—and chances are he will 
continue in a capacity to render service to man- 
kind, just as he has during his four decades’ 
with the Texas Highway Department. 
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exas statewide can applaud Goy- 
ernor Connally’s choice of Hal Wood- 
ward of Coleman as chairman of the 
Texas Highway Commission. He suc- 
ceeds Herb Petry of Carrizo Springs, 
who has served two terms as chairman 
... and has given distinguished leader- 
ship.” 

So said one of the many newspapers 
in Texas which saluted Connally’s re- 
cent Commission appointments. Con- 
tinued the article, “Governor Connally 
wisely kept Petry’s wisdom, vision, and 
experience on the Commission by nam- 
ing him to an unprecedented third term 
as a member. This will extend his serv- 
ice six more years.” 

The veteran Highway Commissioners, 
two of the most experienced in the his- 
tory of the Texas Highway Commission, 

It's official. Judge Joe R. Greenhill swears in Hal Woodward as Commission took their new oaths of office on July 
chairman. The ceremonies were held on July 31! in Austin. 31 in Austin. 

Television cameras whirred and flash- 
bulbs popped as Hal Woodward was 
sworn in as the Commission’s new chair- 

Woodwa Een 9 Petry man and Herbert C. Petry Jr. took the 
oath to begin his unprecedented third 
six-year term. 

ae thh State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer 
Ta Bee en ay received a 40-year service award at the 


ceremonies. 


The oaths of office were administered 
Taking the oath from Judge Greenhill to serve an unprecedented third term by Judge Joe R. Greenhill, associate 
on the Commission is Herbert C. Petry Jr. justice of the Texas Supreme Court. 
Reverend Reginald King of the Tarry- 
town Baptist Church delivered the in- 
vocation. 

Petry, chairman of the Commission 
since 1959, presided at the ceremonies 
and introduced Judge Greenhill, de- 
scribing him as a classmate and “old 
pal.” 

After Judge Greenhill had sworn him 
in, Petry glanced at House Speaker Ben 
Barnes, a guest at the ceremonies, and 
quipped, “Confirmation has not yet 
COME. .0. 

Judge Greenhill drew laughs from the 
capacity crowd in the Big Hearing Room 
as he finished swearing in Woodward. 

When Woodward had repeated the 
last part of his oath, “So help me God,” 
the judge quickly allowed, “You're in.” 

Petry then presented Woodward with 


the chairman’s gavel—“symbol of the 
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One of Woodward's first official duties as Commission chairman was to present an award to 


State Highway Engineer D. C. Greer for 40 years of dedicated service to the Department. 


All three of the Commissioners receive countless honors and take part in civic 
activities. In 1966 Petry was honored as "Mr. South Texas'’ at the George Washington 


Birthday celebration in Laredo. Here Petry receives a plaque from a previous honoree, 


Governor John Connally. 


office’—and offered his congratula- 
tions. 

Woodward then introduced his moth- 
er, son, and brother. His wife, as well 
as Mrs. Petry and Mrs. Greenhill, had 
been introduced earlier by Petry. 

The new chairman praised his pre- 
decessor for his work on the Commis- 
sion and spoke briefly about the Com- 
mission. 

“The counsel, guidance, and closeness 
is something we all feel and appreciate,” 
he said, explaining the personal rela- 
tionships of the commissioners. 

“That goes for Jack Kultgen, too,” he 
added, “a great citizen, a great man.” 
Kultgen, the Commission’s third mem- 
ber, was delayed in Dallas and unable 
to attend the ceremonies. 

“That goes for every Highway De- 
partment employe,” Woodward said, 
“but the one who typifies the spirit of 
the Texas Highway Department is D. C. 
Greer. 

“We all look to him as Mr. Highway,” 
he said, “but not just in the state of 
Texas . . . because Dewitt Greer is 
known all over the nation .. .” 

In continuing his praise of Greer, 
Woodward said, “It is his personality, 
devotion to duty, and loyalty that has 
impressed his employes and makes the 
greatness of the man.” 

When Greer was presented a certifi- 
cate of service and a pin, Woodward 
said, “You will wear this with pride. It 
goes with all the affection and loyalty 
you have earned.” 

In accepting this award, Greer said 
his years with the Department “have 
been the most rewarding years of my 
life.’ He said he was impressed with 
the “team spirit of the Commission and 
the Department.” 

This “team spirit” was pointed out 
by Woodward a few years ago in Texas 
Parade: “When we talk highways, we 
talk with one voice. That sounds trite, 
but it’s so. I don’t mean we don’t dis- 
agree on particulars. We do . . . but 
I’ve yet to see a problem that wasn’t 
resolved in harmony. We always find 
a workable concensus out of our dif- 
ferent experience, knowledge, and ideas.” 

And: 

“It’s traditional in manning the High- 
way Commission to divide Texas, like 
Gaul, into three parts. ’m from West 


Texas, Herb Petry is from South Texas, 
Jack Kultgen is from East Texas. It 
specializes our knowledge. But when we 
sit as a body, we’re not West Texans, 
and so on. We're Texans, period. And 
the whole face of Texas concerns us in 
every decision we make, no matter how 
local the issue may look on the surface.” 

Woodward has served on the Commis- 
sion sinvte 1959, and his present term 
ends in 1971. Petry, whose unprece- 
dented third term ends in 1973, was 
first appointed to the Commission in 
1955. In 1959, he was named chairman. 
At the beginning of his second term, 
he was renamed presiding officer. He 
has served longer on the Highway Com- 
mission than any other man in history. 
His tenure as chairman also is a record. 

Both Petry and Woodward are prac- 
ticing attorneys. 

Woodward was born at Coleman, but 
moved to Big Spring as a child. He re- 
turned to Coleman in 1949 where he 
established his practice. His roots are 
deep in Coleman soil. Hal Woodward’s 
grandfather, a distinguished district 
judge, hung his shingle there in 1876. 

Woodward attended public schools in 
Coleman and Big Spring. He received 
BBA and LLB degrees from The Uni- 


versity of Texas in 1940. He served as" 


an officer in the US Navy during World 
War II. 

Petry is a native of Carrizo Springs, 
and attended public schools there. He 
also attended Trinity University and was 
graduated from The University of Texas 
with an LLB degree. 

A senior partner of his law firm, 
Petry has business interests in South 
Texas, including farming, ranching, and 
real estate. 

Petry is past president of Lions Inter- 
national and is still an active leader in 
that organization. Involved in numerous 
civic and public service endeavors, 
Petry is a former director of the Texas 
Good Roads Association and has served 
on the Governor’s traffic safety and 
economy commissions. He is listed in 
Who’s Who ... in the World... in 
the United States . . . in the Southwest 

. and in Commerce and Industry. 

In 1966, the commissioner was hon- 
ored as “Mr. South Texas” at the annual 
Washington’s Birthday celebration in 
Laredo. @ 


The Commissioners are often asked to make a speech or attend a ribbon cutting. 
This picture of Woodward was taken at an El Paso luncheon three years ago. 


Serving on the Texas Highway Commission is demanding, and the paper work is continual. Attend- 


ing to chores are, counterclockwise, Petry, Assistant State Highway Engineer (and Greer's suc- 
cessor-to-be) J. C. Dingwall, Woodward, and Commission Member J. H. Kultgen. 


66 
n individual like Dewitt Greer who 
has given 40 outstanding years of dedi- 
cated service to our state certainly de- 
serves a day set aside in his honor when 
the state can give him an official ‘thank 
you’,” said Lt. Governor Preston Smith. 
Smith, serving as acting governor, 
designated August 4 as “Dewitt C. Greer 
Day in Texas.” Smith presented a 


framed proclamation to the state high- 


A Special Day 


way engineer early that day and per- 
sonally thanked Greer for rendering 
Texas “great past service” and for his 
decision to remain at his post until 
December 31. 

Although Greer’s resignation was ef- 


fective July 31—the date he received a 
40-year service award from the Texas 
Highway Commission—he agreed to re- 
main at the head of the nation’s largest 
state road building organization until 
the end of the year. 


"HIS DAY." Lt. Governor Preston Smith, left, presents a proclamation to Greer designating August 4 "Dewitt C. Greer Day in Texas.” 


for D.C. Greer 


J. C. Dingwall, now assistant state 
highway engineer, will be appointed to 
the top post on January 1. 

A statement by the three-man High- 
way Commission said, “Mr. Greer’s long 
association with highway matters—par- 
ticularly at the national level—makes 
it imperative that we have the benefit 
of his experience in the critical months 
ahead. 

“This is a period of great change. 
Highways will play an important role in 
development of the new Department of 
Transportation. Highway programs to 
follow completion of the Interstate Sys- 
tem are being formulated. Legislation 
affecting every highway department and 
every highway program throughout the 
nation is being prepared for presenta- 
tion to Congress.” 

The Commission mentioned Greer’s 
unquestioned leadership in formulation 
of legislative matters pertaining to high- 
way development. 

Noting Greer’s retirement “with deep 
regret,” the Commission said, “We are 
acutely aware of the loss of his exper- 
ience and knowledge of Departmental 
affairs. However, Mr. Dingwall has 
served as a strong administrative as- 
sistant in all operations of the Depart- 
ment since 1958. He has been instru- 
mental in developing the first freeway 
systems in Texas—as well as the Dallas- 
Fort Worth Turnpike—and is thoroughly 
vested in administrative functions and 
policies of the Department.” 

Dingwall has been associated with 
the Department since 1928 except for 
two brief periods. He served with the 
US Army Corps of Engineers during 
World War II, and for four years was 
engineer-manager of the Texas Turn- 
pike Authority. 

As supervising urban engineer in 
Houston, Dingwall also supervised con- 
struction of the Gulf Freeway—the first 
major freeway in Texas. Both the Gulf 
Freeway and the Dallas- Fort Worth 
Turnpike have served as prototypes for 


similar 
country. 

Dingwall was head of Road Design 
Division in Austin for four and a half 
years before taking charge of the turn- 
pike project. He returned to the Depart- 
ment in 1958 as assistant state highway 
engineer, his present post. 

In declaring the August 4 tribute to 
Greer, Smith’s proclamation recalled 
that one of Greer’s “first jobs was to 
turn the faucet on the rear of a steaming 
asphalt distributor to weather-coat a 


construction throughout the 


? 


road in Camp County;” and observed 
that Greer had “learned well the funda- 
mentals of road building and progress 
to become dean of the nation’s highway 
administrators” while directing growth 
of the Texas Highway system from 
20,359 miles to more than 68,000 miles 
during the past 27 years. Citing Greer’s 
supervision of more than $4 billion in 
the highway system with “highest in- 
tegrity” and his decision to give another 
five months of “typically unselfish serv- 
ice,” Smith declared the special day to 
give Texans “an opportunity to express 
official recognition, respect, and appre- 
ciation” to this “extraordinary Texan” 
.. . Dewitt C. Greer. 


AASHO Ok’s Greer Plan 


Greer’s leadership in formulation 
of legislation is unquestioned. 

Just recently, the American Asso- 
ciation of State Highway Officials 
adopted Greer’s plan for a continuing 
federal aid program for 1975-1985. 
Greer has had a prominent role in 
presenting the proposal to the Senate 
Public Works Committee and the 
House Public Works Committee. 

The six-point proposal: 

1. Continue the present Highway 
Trust Fund and the revenues 
going into it for the 10-year 
period following completion of 
the presently authorized and des- 
ignated Interstate highway pro- 
gram. (Estimated to yield $54 
billion during the 10 years.) 

2. Transfer the cost of forest, high- 
way and public lands roads to 
the Trust Fund. 

3. Provide for upgrading and for 
meritorious and justifiable lim- 
ited extensions to the Interstate 
system so it can perform the 
function assigned to it by Con- 
gress in 1956. 

Funds—10 per cent each year. 

Apportioning basis—Current 
Needs Formula. 

Matching Ratio—90 Federal, 
10 State. 


4, Provide for an increase in high- 
way facilities and service in ur- 
ban areas by adding an urban 
system that could be termed 
arterial or thoroughfare system 
to be selected cooperatively by 
the states and urban areas in- 
volved and would include urban 
extensions of state highway and 
federal-aid system routes. 

Funds—30 per cent each year. 

Apportioning basis—Current 
Formula. 

Matching Ratio—2/3 Federal, 
1/3 State. 

5. Provide for the improvement of 
the primary system to standards 
required for traffic 20 years in 
the future. 

Funds—40 per cent each year. 

Apportioning basis—Current 
Formula. 

Matching Ratio—2/3 Federal, 
1/3 State. 

6. Provide for improvements on 
the federal-aid secondary sys- 
tem per usual present proce- 
dures. 

Funds—20 per cent each year. 

Apportioning basis—Current 
Formula. 

Matching Ratio—2/3 Federal, 
1/3 State. 


Transmountain Loop 
Under Way 


Construction is progressing on El Paso's long-awaited Transmountain 
Loop. When completed, the fantastic $5.6-million four-lane divided 
highway will be one of the state's most scenic. 


ROM A DISTANCE, the only vis- 
ible signs of construction are puffs 
of dust rising from crevices and crags 
of the Franklin Mountains which tower 
over El Paso. But take a closer look, 
and you'll see tremendous activity. 
Nearly 100 men, operating earth- 
moving machines of monstrous size, are 
helping to construct the roughest, tough- 
est highway project ever undertaken by 
the Texas Highway Department: the 
El Paso Transmountain Loop. In deep 
canyons, on precipitous peaks, the men 
are blasting, gouging, hauling, and 
leveling—pitting knowledge and ma- 
chinery against the ruggedness of nature. 
When completed, the four-lane divided 
highway, Loop 375, will connect the 


Photographs by Jack Lewis 


west side of El Paso with the east side 
—and provide one of the most scenic 
highways in Texas. 

The enormity of the task facing con- 
struction workers is apparent—there’s 
granite galore in those mountains—but 
a statistical check supports the obvious. 
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To wit. Before the project’s completion, 
19,056 feet of assorted size pipe, 
4,218,108 cubic yards of unclassified 
excavation, 47,811 cubic yards of chan- 
nel excavation, and a flock of water will 
be utilized. 

One segment of the long-awaited proj- 
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Caterpillar 965 hauling units are loaded with material as a cut is excavated. When completed, the cut will be more than 100 feet deep. 


ect, a 7.4-mile section, will require ex- 
cavation of more than 4.5-million cubic 
yards of rock. The contract for this 
unprecedented excavation was awarded 
in February to the H. B. Zachry Com- 
pany of San Antonio, who bid just 
under $4,640,000. The company’s re- 
imbursement for excavation of cut and 
fill will be figured on cross sections 
made strictly by photogrammetric meth- 
ods. Normally, cross sections made be- 
fore a project is started are done by 
photogrammetry, and final ones by field 
parties. However, because of the rough 
terrain, both sets will be made by the 
Division of Automation’s Photogram- 
metry Section. This is one of the first 
projects in which conventional methods 
will be bypassed. 


The job calls for one of the deepest 
cuts through hard rock—190 feet in 
some places—ever made for a High- 
way Department project. The 4.5-million 
cubic yards of rock excavation also is 
a Department record. 

The project includes grading and 
structures on Loop 375 from 3.2 miles 
east of Interstate Highway 10 to War 
Road. Zachry has 500 working days, 
about two years, to complete his task. 

The contract awarded Zachry was for 
the actual transmountain part of the 
road. To avoid an overly steep climb, 
Smuggler’s Gap notch will be deepened 
by 190 feet. The highway itself will 
reach a peak altitude of 5,250 feet. 

A jeep trail already has been bull- 
dozed out, roughly along the line of the 


Transmountain Highway, all the way 
across the mountain. Its path on the 
east side is fairly close to the line of 
the highway; on the west side less so. 

A paved stretch of road leading from 
the Canutillo overpass at Interstate 10 
on the west side of the mountain up to 
Tom Mays Park, and a four-lane divided 
highway on the east side of the moun- 
tain already are completed. 

The Zachry contract does not include 
paving, which will take another year. 
The base and asphalt contract will be 
let later. 

Explains El Paso Assistant District 
Engineer Max W. Moore, “The Highway 
Department doesn’t want to have the 
highway paved and then find it develop- 
ing a lot of cracks and faults. They’d 


The scheduled route crosses deep canyons which must be filled with rock and earth over big steel drainage pipes. 
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Framed by a ragged peak, three District 24 employes study road plans. From left: Chief Inspector L. J. McNamara, Super- 
vising Resident Engineer C. E. Jones, and Engineering Technician Walter Crane. 


the Transmountain route. This picture was taken looking down Fusselman Canyon toward the east. 


Boom! Another explosion. Approximately 9,000 pounds of explosives were used in this shot! Nitrates — 
are stored in bins and hauled to blasting sites by trucks equipped with a compressed air system. 
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Steady there. McNamara holds one of four 78 


rather get the preliminary work done 
and let it settle under the pounding of 
construction equipment and trucks be- 
fore putting on the final touches.” 

Activity is everywhere. On one hill, 
a vertical machine drills a hole for 
blasting. On another hill, a lone worker 
holding a hose from a special tank truck 
sprays “fertilizer” (nitrates) into a deep 
hole previously drilled by the machine. 
Combined with dynamite, the “fertilizer” 
is exploded at the close of day to loosen 
rock and dirt. 

At other peaks, some already blasted, 
mechanical monsters attack. Diesel- 
powered loaders, taking six cubic yards 
in one bite of their steel buckets, dump 
their loads into huge trucks. The trucks, 
each carrying 24 yards, grind up and 
down the mountain to dump their car- 
goes on to a fill. 

Every kind of rock imaginable has 
been found by workers, including flint 
and granite. One rock was even identi- 
fied as lead. Workers even have had to 
contend with unexploded army shells, 
a tubfull of rattlesnakes, and old mine 
shafts which have to be filled. 

Crews keep in touch with each other 
by radio. The terrain’s rugged expanse 
make hand signals normally used by 
surveying teams impossible. 

In a feature entitled, “That Road 
Over the Mountain,” El Paso Herald- 
Post editor Robert W. Lee writes, “Work 
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embankment-covered Helcore pipes in place as work proceeds. 


HAS started on the highway. But it has 
been, of necessity, a piecemeal affair, 
and the average citizen may be forgiven 
if he grumbles that he can’t see much 
progress, simply because what has been 
lacking has been work on the actual 
transmountain part of the road. 

“. . It will be at least three years 
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before you can run the family car from 
Northwest El Paso to Northeast El Paso 
without making the long jaunt around 
the southern tip of the Franklins. 
“But when it’s done, El Paso will have 
something to brag about—a highway 
that will provide some scenic views hard 
to match anywhere else in Texas.” Mf 
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Before the Transmountain Loop is completed, there will be lots of blasting and drilling, haul- 


ing and leveling. Here, Manuel Rubio, one of the contractor's men, operates a rock drill. 


IN SHORT ORDER 


This is the story of a small rural residency's pleasant experi- 
ence in using services of the Division of Automation (D-19) 
for relocation of State Highway 6 around Navasota. 


hen use of photogrammetry com- 
bined with the electronic computer 
and reproduction was first proposed, we 
were skeptical. Who would do the first 
order surveys using calibrated chains, 
temperature corrections, angle measure- 
ment, log tables, etc.? I helped make a 
conventional survey of this type to lo- 
cate bridge pier positions by triangula- 
tion and it must have taken a month 
to measure two 1,200-foot base lines. 
This work went very slowly because it 
was done between daybreak and sunrise 
to minimize the effect of temperature. 
Looking at the SH 6 project, I was 
convinced we couldn’t afford to get 
bogged down in a situation requiring 
accuracy of the pier location project 
for a distance of six and a half miles. 
Accuracy of this magnitude on the SH 
6 project was not necessary. We also 
we could 
utilize our present personnel, trained in 
conventional methods, for surveys of 
this type. 


wondered whether or not 


We decided to go along with D-19, 
and if it didn’t work out, we certainly 
would know why. 

Roger Merrell, supervising field en- 
gineer from Photogrammetry Section, 
came to look over the project in Nava- 
sota. Although his field crew was com- 
mitted to other projects at the time, he 
agreed to send the field crew to measure 
the distance and angles if we would 
place the traverse hubs in the ground 
and clear the line between them. Dis- 
tance and angle measurement is included 
in the photogrammetric project and is 
quick and accurate, thanks to the latest 
electronic measuring equipment. 

What a relief! Setting hubs and cut- 
ting brush is something we know a lot 
about; consequently, our field crew 
could fall right in and go to work with 
D-19. 

Merrell further explained arrange- 
ment of the simple control hub layout. 
For horizontal control, we would need 
to set a traverse of hubs along and near 


By JOE PICCOLO 
Senior Resident Engineer 
Navasota, District 17 


the proposed highway centerline about 
1,500 feet apart. No chain, no transit— 
just pace and “eyeball.” For vertical 
control, he asked that we set wing hubs 
(left and right of the traverse line) 400 
feet from the line and every 300 feet 
along the line. Still no chain, no transit. 
We were warned against leaving trees 
or brush on hubs to prevent points from 
being seen from the air. 

If we had the men and time, Merrell 
asked that we get elevations of all hubs. 
How good did the men and equipment 
have to be? The conventional level, well 
adjusted, with a good field party would 
be adequate, we were told. Merrell said 
elevations should be taken to the near- 
est hundredth foot and that wing-point 
elevations, more than likely, would be 
rounded off to the nearest tenth by D-19., 

Our field crew set the hubs as re- 
quested, determined by elevations, and 
got out of the way. D-19’s Electrotape 
field party was quickly on the job and 
finished its work in about two days. 


Our personnel paneled the jobs. Panel- 
ing consisted of placing two 6-inch by 
four-foot pieces of white cardboard 
crossed and centered over each point 
and pinned to the ground with short 
pieces of wire having a right-angle 
bend. Paneling went very fast and was 
completed in little more than a day. 
The project was flown on a clear, 
beautiful February day with wind out 
of the north at about 5 mph and 60- 
degree temperature. The photographs 
were splendid. We drew our proposed 
highway tangents on the photographs 
and indicated a scaled distance tie to a 
traverse hub at right angles to a traverse 
line near each end of each highway 
tangent. We furnished D-19 with these, 


With assistance from Division of Automation, District 17 formulated 
plans for State Highway 6's relocation around Navasota in record time. 


along with the beginning centerline sta- 
tion and desired degree of curvature at 
each turn in the highway alignment. 

Automation Division took it from 
there, and in short order calculated the 
centerline stationing using their geom- 
etry program and electronic computer, 
and placed the centerline on the maps. 
They furnished us with one inch equals 
40 feet planimetric sheets, one inch 
equals 100 feet right of way plan sheets, 
one inch equals 100 feet plan-profile 
sheets, one inch equals 40 feet topo- 
graphic sheets showing contours at one- 
foot intervals, and original cross sections 
for the entire project. 

The coverage, detail, and accuracy of 
photogrammetry, combined with the art 


of reproduction, was fantastic, but that 
which follows is almost unbelievable. 
We had determined right of way re- 
quirements and drawn in ROW limits, 
using a minimum number of scaled dis- 
tance ties to the centerline. On April 11 
a D-19 field engineer began instructing 
two members of our staff on how to pro- 
gram a right of way geometry problem. 
He returned April 12 and worked on 
the program for 10 hours with two of 
our men. We finished programming the 
problem the next day and delivered it 
to Austin. The problem was inserted in 
the computer, and two minutes and 17 
seconds later the machine had computed 
375 distances, 126 bearings, and 57 


areas. 


Here Roger Merrell, D-19 (second from right) talks to (from left) Gus 
Nowak, Fred Homeyer, and H. S. Crundwell (District 17). 


Computations were a breeze, thanks to the computer and D-19. Automation personnel Ted Ball 
and Dean Taft check figures with District 17's Gus Nowak and Joe Piccolo (from left). 


Checking completed right of way plans are, from left, Senior Resident Engineer Joe Piccolo, 
District Engineer Joe G. Hanover, and District Administrative Engineer M. A. Coleman. 


IN SHORT ORDER 


We were overjoyed because we could 
deliver completed right of way map and 
field notes covering 67 parcels and 
nearly 400 acres of land to our district 
right of way section on May 3. This was 
only 17 working days after initial in- 
structions from D-19’s field engineer. 

In retrospect, I can see that my initial 
doubts were unfounded, caused by little 
knowledge about detailed operations of 
D-19. Practices and personnel of a typi- 
cal residency meshed well with their 
operations. With their help, we have 
been able to do our work better and 
much faster. Credit for this must go to 
those who had the vision and foresight 
to create and expand the Division and 
recognize that automated methods are 
those of the future in highway engineer- 
ing. 

Credit must also go to our district 
engineer, Joe G. Hanover, who accepts 
the Division of Automation as a tool 
which can magnify the efforts of en- 
gineering talent available and encour- 
ages use of its facilities. 

We are grateful to Hubert Henry 
(Engineer- Director of Automation Di- 
vision) and his fine staff and to our own 
men who have made an excellent team. 
Good help is hard to find. Therefore, 
we plan to let D-19 do a large portion 
of work for us in the future. 


THD SAFETY RECORD TOPS 


THE TEXAS HIGHWAY DE- 
PARTMENT has received the Na- 
tional Safety Council’s top award for 
industrial safety for 1966. 

Corneil G. Curtis Jr., director of 
the Insurance Division, said the 
Council notified him that the Depart- 
ment has been given the Award of 
Honor for its outstanding safety rec- 
ord. 

The Council reported that the De- 
partment had an accident frequency 
rate of 4.68 and a severity rate of 
975. This compares with a national 
average of state highway departments 
of 12.30 frequency rate and 2,090 
severity rate. 

Curtis explained that the frequency 
rate is the number of lost-time in- 
juries per million man hours worked. 
Severity rate indicates the number 
of days lost per million man hours 
worked. The severity rate includes 
“time charges” for specific injuries, 
such as loss of an eye. For instance, 
a fatal accident carries a time charge 
of 6,000 days. 

The Texas Highway Department 
has received three Awards of Honor 
before, in 1953, 1958, and 1960. It 
has received five Awards of Merit, 
the second highest award given by 
the Council, including one for 1965. 

Coincidental with the latest Na- 
tional Safety Council award, which 
is for the 1966 calendar year, the In- 
surance Division released its annual 


statistical report for the fiscal year 
ending August 31, 1966. 

The report shows the Department’s 
accident frequency rate was 53 per 
cent better than the average of other 
state highway departments and _ its 
severity rate was 34 per cent better. 

A total of 1,370 personal injuries 
was reported and 1,313 of these 
were in the districts. There were 218 
lost-time injuries in the districts. 

By districts, District 25 ranked 
first with the best record of lost-time 
accidents. District 13 was second and 
District 12 was third. 

The report said that third-party ac- 
cidents amounted to about 6.70 per 
cent of the total number of injuries, 
but almost 50 per cent of the total 
cost. 

The frequency rate was 5.64 and 
the severity rate was 1,399.6, com- 
pared to the average of other highway 
departments of 12.19 per cent on 
frequency and 2,117 on severity. 

A total of 328 motor vehicle acci- 
dents was reported. Of these, 210 in- 
volved collisions with a third-party 
vehicle. Another 47 involved colli- 
sions with a parked vehicle. 

In the 328 vehicle accidents, 37 
Department employes were injured. 
Three more were fatally injured. 

The estimated equipment damage to 
Department vehicles was $91,652. 
The vehicle accident rate was 
3.197. 


Registration Up 


Texas thrives on mobility. In 1966 
it took almost 6.5 million motor ve- 
hicles in the state to supply that 
mobility. 

Final tallies by Motor Vehicle 
Division of the 1966 registration year 


- showed a grand total of 6,495,671 


vehicles bore Texas plates during 
the year. The 1966 registration year 
was from April 1, 1966, through 
March 31, 1967. 

There was a 327,000-vehicle in- 
crease in 1966 over the 1965 registra- 
tion year. By comparison, 1965 reg- 
istrations were 182,000 higher than 
1964. 

The 1966 figures continued to re- 
flect the urbanization of Texas. Nine 
counties had more than 100,000 reg- 
istered vehicles. 

Those nine counties combined rep- 
resented 47 per cent of all vehicles 
registered in the state. The counties 
and total registration for each were: 

Harris County, 884,257 registered 
vehicles; Dallas County, 725,948; 
Tarrant County, 394,357; Bexar 
County, 373,383; El Paso County, 
151,169; Jefferson County, 143,945; 


Travis County, 130,530; Nueces 
County, 128,022; and Lubbock 


County, 116,738. 

By comparison, Loving County in 
West Texas registered a total of 
144, the smallest of any county in 
the state. 

By vehicle types, Motor Vehicle 
Division Director Robert W. Towns- 
ley noted a big year-to-year increase in 
motorcycle registration, with 14,800 
more two-wheelers registered in 1966 
than in the year before. A total of 
73,900 motorcycles were also reg- 
istered in 1966 as part of our mobile 
population. 


Late in the summer of 1867, the first 
herd of Texas Longhorns went up the 
Chisholm Trail—and the drives were 
on. Before they ceased in the 1880’s, 
more than 10 million cattle “went up 
the trail,” the largest movement of ani- 
mals under control of man known in 
history. 

This year Texas is observing the cen- 
tennial of the world’s most famous cat- 
tle trail. 

The Chisholm Trail was born of des- 
peration. About the only thing Texans 
found in abundance when returning 
from the Civil War, broke and destitute, 
were cattle . . . Longhorn cattle. 

During the Civil War, domesticated 
cattle from Texas settlements had es- 


caped to the unfenced prairies and scrub 
bottoms, mixing bloodlines with wild 
Spanish cattle. The end result was the 
Longhorn, a tough, wily animal. Left 
to themselves on lush grassy prairies, 
these animals had experienced a literal 
population explosion. 

Charles Goodnight describes the situ- 
ation: 

“Cattle in the east pushed cattle into 
Central Texas; cattle in the heart of 
the state crowded cattle to the western 
line of the Cross Timbers where the 
wild Kiowas and Comanches stopped 
progress. As years went on these herds 
multiplied until cows swarmed from 
border to border. 

“From being a source of pleasure they 


nated the state, which became 
minded, cattle-ridden. Cows stoc 
deep in grass; cows cooled th 
in low-banked streams; cows 


wild and free, too unrestrained an 
numerous for accurate numbering 
branding.” 
Thus Texas was in dire need of 
kets for their beef while the Nort 
heavily industrialized during the war, 
was meat hungry. aq 
After the Civil War, Texans braving 
the hazards of trail drives had used t 
Shawnee Trail to move their herds to 
market. But in 1866, Texas cowmen | 
trailing a quarter of a million head of 


Assisted by Austin's Mayor Pro Tem Emma 
Long, Governor John Connally gave Santa Fe 
Railway's Mobile Chisholm Trail Museum an 
official sendoff in June. The exhibit car is 
visiting as many towns as possible along the 
historic trail before October. 


A year agomore than 100 Longhorns left San 
Antonio and were herded along the route (now 
US 28!) taken a century ago by millions of 
cattle on the drives to Abilene, Kansas. 


SAN PEDRO 
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One of three main exhibits in the second half of the 60-foot "museum" contains cowboy regalia 
and tools needed for the long drives. The front of the car shows the part Oklahoma, Texas, and 
Kansas each played in the drives, and the third contains art work romanticizing the West. 


cattle ran into more than the usual. 
amount of trouble. 

Midwest farmers were determined to 
keep Texas Longhorns off their land 
because of ticks carried by the cattle. 
Longhorns were immune to “Spanish 
fever” carried by ticks, but domestic 
farm cattle were not. 

Farmers gathered in armed mobs, 
stampeded herds, and killed several trail 
hands. Peace came when a “quarantine 
line” was drawn, forcing drovers to seek 
safe trails to the west through Indian 
territory. 

Then Joseph McCoy, a young Illinois 
stockman, persuaded the Union Pacific 
Railroad to build a railhead with load- 
ing facilities in Abilene, Kansas. McCoy 
began building a hotel and other facili- 
ties for drovers and their herds. 

McCoy also hired Tim Hersey to sur- 
vey a route from Texas to Abilene. In- 
cluded in this survey was the wagon 
trail laid out by Jesse Chisholm on his 
trading expeditions to the Indian na- 
tions. In time, the entire route became 
known as the Chisholm Trail. Notices 
about this new route and market were 
sent out to Texas cowmen. 

The original Chisholm Trail didn’t 
touch Texas. In trading with the In- 
dians, Chisholm had laid a trail between 
present-day Wichita, Kansas, and Coun- 
cil Grove near Yukon, Oklahoma, a 
distance of some 220 miles. Early day 
cattle drives merely followed wagon 
tracks on “Chisholm’s Trail,” and before 
long the term was applied to the cattle 
trail that stretched from South Texas to 
the railheads in Kansas. Many of the 
branch or feeder trails, some reaching 
the Rio Grande, also were called the 
Chisholm Trail. 

However, the main trunk of the trail 
followed a line north through or near 
San Antonio, Austin, Waco, and Fort 
Worth, and crossed the Texas-Oklahoma 
border at the Red River Station. Herds 
were fed into this main trail along its 
entirety. 

In a Texas Good Roads Association 
newsletter, Executive Vice President 
Weldon Hart wrote, “The main Chis- 
holm Trail has been best relocated by 
well-marked river crossings: on the 
Colorado in East Austin, Brushy Creek 


at Round Rock, the Brazos at Kimball’s 
Bend, the Trinity below the Clear and 
West Forks’ junction near Fort Worth, 
and the Red River Station. 

“One of the most significant points— 
where millions of Texas Longhorns 
swam the Red River—is no longer on 
the map. Yet there should be an ob- 
servance of some sort at the site of Old 
Red River Station, a mile west of the 
mouth of Salt Creek and nine miles 
northwest of Nocona in Montague 
County. This was the main cattle cross- 
ing of the Big Red; there were others, 
including Spanish Fort, a few miles 
down-river (and a vivid story in itself.)” 

Motorists today can follow the trail 
of long ago on modern highways. US 
281 and US 81 roughly parallel the old 
Chisholm Trail through Texas. 

The average-sized herd which trod 
the trail numbered about 3,000 head. 
This was the most cattle that could be 
handled easily. Generally, it took one 
man with 10 horses for each 300 head 
of cattle. It wasn’t an easy journey. 

One cowboy said, “Death came in a 
hundred forms.” There were storms, 
stampedes, Indians, outlaws, and prairie 
fires. 

Some drives brought cattle owners a 
fortune while others went bankrupt. 

No matter, it was a hard life for those 
who “went up the trail.” One old-time 
cowhand, W. B. Hardeman of Devine, 
recalls: “I have seen the time when I 
would have given $5 for a half hour’s 
sleep. I would even put tobacco in my 
eyes to keep awake. Our regular work 
was near 18 hours a day, and 24 if we 
had a bad night. And most of us were 
getting only $30 a month and grub.. .” 

L. D. Taylor of San Antonio said, “I 
have seen cowboys who had been in 
the saddle for 24 hours without sleep 
or anything to eat come into camp, lay 
down on a log, and go to sleep instantly 
and sleep soundly with the rain pouring 
down and water four inches deep all 
around...” 

More often than not it was stampedes 
that kept the cowboys in the saddle end- 
less hours. Stampedes were frightening 
and an experienced trail driver said any- 
body who wasn’t scared was a liar. 

After a stampede, one cowboy 


emerged with a bruise over his right 
eye. He claimed one of his buddies had 
stepped on him. On close examination, 
it was proved that the bruise really came 
when the cowboy ran into the spindle 
of a wagon axle. Verdict: the wagon be- 
came frightened and ran over the cow- 
boy. 

Indians and outlaws caused their 
share of stampedes, but probably the 
thing that caused the most, and had cow- 
boys saying more prayers than anything 
else, was a thunder storm. Such storms 
were awesome, wonderful, and killers. 
When lightning began to flash, cowboys 
would customarily shuck their spurs and 
six-guns. 

Hail was another dreaded enemy, lash- 
ing down with gunshot velocity. Jack 
rabbits would be killed and even small 
antelope. One crew remembers that hail 
literally peeled a bald cowboy. 

There were tornadoes, too. L. D. Tay- 
lor, heading for Texas from Abilene, 
was caught in a tornado the second 
night out. He wrote, “It was one of 
those Kansas zephyrs that was calculated 
to blow hell off the range. I located a 
stump and anchored myself to it, while 
the boss, a long-legged fellow, had se- 
cured a death grip on a sapling.” 

Swollen rivers also had to be crossed. 
Taylor tells of cattle swimming the 
Brazos at Waco: “It was a wonderful 
sight to see 1,000 steers swimming all 
at one time. All you could see was the 
tips of their horns and the ends of their 
noses as they went through the water.” 

Bart Kelso of Pleasanton was on the 
long trek with 3,400 two-year-old steers 
to Humbolt Wells, Nevada. Their horses 
gave out. The outfit walked most of the 
last 500 miles, but they delivered the 
herd. 

Indians caused their share of trouble, 
too. The big danger was to the lone cow- 
boy, hunting strays, who was unlucky 
enough to run into a few Indians. The 
odds were right for the Indians. If the 
cowboy didn’t have a fast horse, he 
died. 

Much of the time Indians were more 
of a nuisance than a menace, coming 
into camp and asking for “wohaw” 
(beef). 


Indians rode up to a young Texan 


making his first trip up the trail, and 
greeted him, “How, John?” The youth 
was amazed. After the Indians left, the 
Texan—whose name was John Williams 
—sought out a friend and said, “Those 
damned Indians knew me and I never 
saw the damned fools before!” 

John Williams was hoorahed about 
that for a long time before he was told 
that the expression was a stock Indian 
greeting. 

Then there was the granger who ap- 
proached the trail boss and asked if he 
might have any calves born before the 
herd moved on. Although all trail bosses 
didn’t follow the rule, it was common 
practice to kill all such calves on the 
theory that the animals would be too 
weak to keep up. 

“Sure,” the trail boss said, “if you'll 
stand a night’s watch, you can have all 
the calves you can find tomorrow morn- 
ing.” 

The granger stood watch. There were 
no calves the next morning. The cow- 
boys were driving steers. 

A story is also told of a snobbish 
Kentuckian who showed up on a drive 
and whose sneering references to the 
cowboy’s lack of so-called social graces 
caused the boys, as J. D. Jackson puts 
it, “to show him how they did things 
in high cow-camp society.” 

The Kentuckian was given the Texas 
tall-tale treatment. 

He wore a blue shirt, so the cowhands 
solemnly told him that Indians always 
sniped at a blue shirt first on the theory 
that the wearer was a soldier. 

Several gravely warned him about 
“owinders,” a vicious man-eating animal 
that had short legs on one side so it 
could circle a mountain at full speed 
and pounce on a man. 

One cowboy roused the Kentuckian 
after midnight and said the remuda had 
to be moved closer to camp because of 
Indians. The pair had no more reached 
the horses when a dozen whooping war- 
riors—cowboys with bunches of grass 
tied to their heads—charged. 

The cowboy fell, shouting that he 
was mortally wounded and urging the 
Kentuckian to escape. 

Nine hours later, the Kentuckian rode 
into Marfa on a lathered horse shouting 


that he was the lone survivor of an 
Indian raid. 

Except for a few sporadic drives, trail- 
ing from Texas northward ended in the 
1880’s. As rain beat out 20 years of 
prints from 10 million Longhorns and 
grass spread over the bare ground, cow- 
men adjusted themselves to a new econ- 
omy of fenced ranches and shipments 
by rail. But they knew that the Chisholm 
Trail had served them well. 

It had given them a market when 
they were overstocked with cattle and 
short of cash. It had spurred settlement 


and stocking of northern ranges. It had 
brought down the price of beef for the 
housewife and helped beef to displace 
pork as the chief meat item on the din- 
ner table. It had hastened the building 
of western railroads, had increased ex- 
ports of beef, and had given impetus to 
the industries of meat packing and re- 
frigeration. 

Too, the trail had brought together 
people from different sections of the 
country and thus helped to lessen the 
animosity left by the Civil War. It had 
shown Texas cowmen the need for im- 


Two displays of special interest show evolution of the Colt revolver and barbed wire. Janet 


Kaiser, left, and Suzanne Julian of Motor Vehicle Division inspect the revolvers. 


proved breeds and had given them the 
means to bring in blooded stock, as well 
as to improve their ranches. The trail 
drives also gave thousands of young 
men an opportunity for adventure and 
has provided subjects for epic literature 
and art to the present. 

The importance of the Chisholm Trail 
and the new market founded by McCoy 
is best summed up by J. Frank Dobie: 

“The Chisholm Trail was a canal out 
of the mighty dammed-up reservoir of 
Texas to meat-lacking consumers with 
money to buy . . . and established a 
definite, dependable market for Texas 
cattle.” 

In tribute to the trail and its founders, 
markers honoring Jesse Chisholm and 
Joseph G. McCoy were dedicated in May 
of this year. Chisholm’s marker was 
erected at the Greater Southwest Inter- 
national Airport in Fort Worth because 
it is near Bird’s Fort, where Chisholm 
once was interpreter at an Indian treaty 
conference. McCoy’s marker is at Deni- 
son. 

A month after the marker dedications, 
Governor John Connally officially kicked 
off the centennial observance and dedi- 
cated the mobile Chisholm Trail Mu- 
seum. 

The sand-beige museum, 
uniquely housed in a railway car, is 
sponsored by the Tri-State Chisholm 
Trail Centennial Commission in coopera- 
tion with the Santa Fe Railroad. The 
tri-state commission is made up of 
Chisholm Trail Centennial Celebration 
Commissions from Texas, Oklahoma, 
and Kansas. Governor Connally ap- 
pointed the Texas State Historical Sur- 
vey Committee to coordinate activities 
of the Texas Commission. 


sleek, 


Displaying paintings, maps, saddles, 
branding irons, and cowboy regalia, this 
car is attracting thousands of visitors 
on stops in Texas, Oklahoma, and Kan- 
sas. 

Housed in the 60-foot car are exhibits 
of selected items from private and mu- 
seum collections which vividly interpret 
the story of the Chisholm Trail. 

Today, few physical traces are left of 
the Chisholm Trail, but it lives on in 
song and story in the society it helped 
shape. 
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Houston Post, saying—El Camino 
_ (King's Highway) often referred to as 
_ the "Old San Antonio Road," makes an 
ideal historical weekend trip for the en- 
tire family. 

This old road was beaten through 
primeval forests by herds of buffalo, 
myriad tribes of Indians, and finally the 
exploring Spanish and French in quest 

of new empires. 

From the East over this road came 
___ Stephen F. Austin and his colonists, Sam 
~ Houston, Davy Crockett, and many 
other famous Texans. 

The road was an institution, a military 
power, and a commercial enterprise. It 
brought freedom to Texas. It was in- 
corporated into the State Highway Sys- 
tem in 1929 as State Highway 21. His- 
torical markers and signs line its route, 
along with historic shrines and scenic 
spots. 

Along the Old San Antonio Road are 
many fine side trips, excellent fishing 
and hunting. History comes alive along 


El Camino Real. 


ety 


: Victoria Advocate, reporting—Cheers 

and auto horn blowing greeted the 
opening of Laurent Street, with the 
city's first underpass, Saturday morning, 
and one business firm put out a sign 
saying "We Are Happy" 
the owners’ satisfaction at seeing the |8- 

| 

: 


... to express 


months construction job come to a close. 
Officials 
of the joint project by trotting out a 


celebrated completion 


70-year old one-horse buggy to break 
the ceremonial ribbon. 

Representing the highway department 
at the event were District Engineer H. 
C. Veazey of Yoakum and local en- 
gineers. 
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Amarillo Globe-Times, in ''Notebook"’ 
—It is heartening to note that the anti- 
litterbug campaigns have finally caught 
on and that the nation's millions of va- 
cationers are using litter barrels at road- 
side parks. They are using them to the 


extent that the barrels are overflowing ' 


and about the only litter found on high- 
ways these days is near trash containers. 
Now, perhaps, if the highway depart- 
ment would do its part and either pro- 
vide more barrels or empty more often 
those that are overflowing, maybe the 
trash problem would be whipped. 


San Antonio News, writing—A reso- 
lution requesting the State Highway De- 
partment to have all road signs leading 
into Mexico in both English and Spanish 
was passed at an International Good 
Neighbor Council Wednesday night. 

The proximity of HemisFair, and the 
ever-increasing traffic of Mexican tour- 
ists into Texas, warrants such a step. 


McAllen Valley Evening Monitor, from 
Pharr—The path was cleared today for 
a $160,000 federal road survey in Hidal- 
go County. The study, required under 
federal law in all metropolitan areas, 
had been delayed for several months be- 
cause Pharr Mayor R. S. Bowe said his 
city could not afford to put up its 
$2,600 share. 

A group of citizens ... 
cessful fund-raising drive to provide 
Pharr's share. 


staged a suc- 


Gilmer Mirror—editorially—We un- 
derstand Governor Connally has called 
for a move to “guide tourists off high 
speed expressways and into our by- 
ways’ to encourage more visiting, more 


soclFTRST On The South Plates AT PSUNDAY 
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appreciation of the countryside and 
more tourist spending in our small 
towns and recreation areas of Texas. 
The need is a real one. 
You can't read an historical marker 
nor visit a scenic or historical spot going 
70 miles an hour past it. 


Jacksonville Star-Journal, noting— 
Great progress is ahead for Jacksonville, 
if only we can keep on working together 
for the growth of the area. 

Soon the Texas Highway Department 
will offer a master-plan for Jacksonville's 
highways and roads, perhaps including 
a circle around the city which can bring 
on housing, industrial, commercial, and 
recreational development. If adopted by 
the city and county, the plan will show 
clearly where the development should 


be. 


Orange Leader, telling—High on the 
list of highway killers and traffic safety 
violators is the drunken driver. But al- 
cohol is no longer the only cause of 
intoxication. 

. the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is concerned over the increasing 
threat to highway safety from drivers 
under the influence of drugs. 

The drugs involved range from true 
stimulants, 


narcotics to tranquilizers, 


sleeping pills, and even some cold reme- 
dies. 

Because of these common uses, many 
people do not realize the effects drugs 
may have on driving ability. They may 
innocently contribute to the danger on 
the streets and highways. 
drive when taking 


No one should 


. . 1 +! 
drugs unless he is certain they will not 


impair his driving ability. 
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2. 2h oe age runt a foe Se Se gg 
Another view of the versatile roadbuilder. Whirling rapidly, the claw-like blades cut 
grade to proper depth while the conveyor-screws carry material out to each side. 


This close-up shows the two small contro! boxes (sensors) that provide the signal to 
correct elevation and alignment of the machine. These units work off nylon cords 
previously set to a line and grade parallel to the finished roadway surface. 


VERYONE KNOWS Doak Walker 

was a triple-threat on the football 
field, but few realize that a triple threat, 
of sorts, is being used on highway con- 
struction in Texas. 

A yellow machine, an Autograde, is 
expediting construction of US 75 in 
Collin County, District 18. 

Why is it a triple-threat? Because it 
is a combination subgrader, base ma- 
terial spreader, and base trimmer. These 
three operations are accomplished from 
one set of reference lines at a rate of 
one mile of finished roadway a day. 

Elaborates the engineer of District 18, 
B. L. DeBerry, “The machine may be 
used for excavating; fine grading of 
subgrades and bases; mixing stabilizers 
such as cement, lime, or asphalt with 
the soil; and pulverizing soil to an ac- 
curate predetermined depth or thickness. 
It also can lay stabilized bases, as well 
as be equipped with a slip-form concrete 
paving attachment.” 

“As you can see, the contractor has 
put all his ‘eggs in one basket’ in the 
Autograde,” adds the district engineer. 

On the Collin County project, the 
Autograde is cutting the grade for the 
new highway and mixing rock and lime 
together for the base. Allan Construction 
Company, operating under a $5 million 
contract, has two of the machines on 
the job. 

Once the base is completed, attach- 
ments on the $90,000 machine will con- 
vert it into a paving device. Paving 
began in June. By the time a stretch 
of pavement is completed, the machine 
has traveled over the same area three 
or four times. 

In explaining the advantage of the 
Autograde, DeBerry says, “One of the 
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test shortcomings of road-building 

hinery used in recent years was the 

ility to construct subgrades, sub- 
I es, and bases to accurate tolerance 
without setting an excessive number of 
stakes. 

“In the past few years, maintainers, 
hot mix-lay-down machines, concrete 
paving equipment, and what-have-you, 
have been equipped with electronics or 
some other method to automatically 
control the operation of the equipment 
without the direct assistance of an 
operator.” 

Hence—the beauty of the Autograde, 


in electronically operated Autograde, is expediting 
n of $ 75 in Collin County. Note that the tracks raise up 


a triple-threat in highway construction. 
How does the Autograde operate? 
Feelers on each side of the electronic- 

ally operated machine guide the spreader 

between two rows of strings. When a 

feeler touches the string, the machine 

automatically adjusts its cut or direction. 

One-eighth inch tolerances are obtained 

for both elevation and steering align- 

ment. 

The Autograde rejects surplus ma- 
terial out either side, both sides, or the 
middle of the machine. 

With a 32-foot wheel base, the Auto- 


grade automatically cuts an average 


to pass over the bridge but the working mechanism keeps operating 
at the grade of the subgrade or subbase layer being constructed. 


radius anywhere there is a break in the 
plane of the string-line references. The 
two machines used on the US 75 project 
are dual-lane width machines, but the 
Autograde is also available in a single- 
lane model. 


Concludes DeBerry, “Although this is 
a massive piece of equipment, the trans- 
portation problem is simple. The track 
units merely raise the rig until a truck 
can back under the main unit. The out- 
riggers that connect the main body with 
the tracks are detached and loaded on a 
separate truck and moved to the next 
project.” 
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’ve loved my work on the ferry 
better than anything I’ve ever done,” 
said Oliver L. Cox. Cox retired in May, 
but retirement isn’t dimming his fond- 
ness for ferries or the Texas Highway 
Department. 

For 1514 years he served as a deck- 
hand on Galveston-Bolivar ferries. Cox 
worked aboard the E. H. Thornton, the 
Cone Johnson, and the R. S. Sterling 
ferries and knows them “like the back 
of my hand.” 

“I enjoyed working for my boss, Cap- 
tain Rufus Orange; they don’t come 
any better,” he maintains. 

On an average workday, Cox made 
12 round trips daily and parked about 


43 cars each trip. 
During his one and a half decades of 


Departmental service, the deckhand 
thinks he has supervised parking ap- 
proximately one million vehicles—and 
looked after that many ferry-riding 
children. 

“The only thing that bothered me on 
the job was carelessness of parents. A 
lot of ’em just won’t look after their 
kids,” he bemoans. 

The weather-scarred face of the 65- 
year-old brightened as he acknowledged, 
“Tt was probably useless to worry be- 
cause no children were ever lost off the 
ferry.” 

As far as he knows, only two people 
have attempted suicide aboard a Galves- 
ton-Bolivar ferry. 

“They didn’t succeed. As soon as they 
hit the water they realized staying alive 


was the most important thing—and both 
were rescued.” 

Shaking his head in wonder, the re- 
tired employe marvels, “You wouldn’t 
think there’d be anything on a ferry 
that someone would take, actually steal, 
but you'd be surprised at what they try 
to’ take—lifesaver rings, fire extinguish- 
ers, fire axes . . .” 

Cox lived in Galveston for two years 
but moved to Bolivar in 1952, where 
he’s now living. 

“T’m really enjoying my retirement. 
All my time goes to my hobbies, the 
two F’s: flowers and fishing. 


“If we had a yard-of-the-month con- 
test in Bolivar, I’d have a chance to win. 
People come from all over the county 
to see our yard. Why, I even grow my 
own carnations and have a lot of dif- 
ferent colors, but my favorite is the 
peppermint carnation,” says the gard- 
ener. “I grow 18 different varieties of 
phlox and have a beautiful orchid tree 
and a Spanish oleander in the yard.” 

Cox’s wife Betty shares his pride in 
their garden—and their family. The 
couple have two married daughters, a 
granddaughter, and two great—grand- 
daughters. 


Retired Deckhand Oliver L. Cox... and one last ride. 


Photograph by Fred Bunch, Galveston News 
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District Engineer J. C. Roberts, his wife, and Texas Hi 
ward admire the plaque presented to Roberts June 14 by the Abilene Downtown Kiwanis Club 


ye 


for long and devoted service to the Department and that area. 


ghway Commission Chairman Hal Wood- 


“I’m dumbfounded, flabbergasted, 
and eternally grateful,” said District En- 
gineer J. C. (Jake) Roberts when pre- 
sented with a specially inscribed plaque 
from the Abilene Downtown Kiwanis 
Club on June 14. 

The citation lauded Roberts’ “distine- 
tion as district highway engineer, and _ 
his faithful devotion to the upkeep and 
extension of the highway network under 
his supervision.” ; 

The surprise was twofold for the vet- 
eran engineer. Just before the plaque — 
presentation, Kiwanis lieutenant gover- 
nor J. Neil Daniel introduced Robert’s 
wife, and Roberts didn’t even know she 
was to be there. 


Brady Gentry Memorial Dedication Set 


A safety rest area on Interstate 
Highway 20 in Van Zandt County 
near Van will be dedicated Septem- 
ber 24 at 2:30 p.m. as a memorial 
to the late Brady Gentry. Gentry was 
an East Texas congressman and 
chairman of the Texas Highway 
Commission from 1939 to 1945, The 
public is invited. 

Friends of Gentry initiated plans 
for the memorial as a particularly 
fitting tribute to the long-time good 
in the 50th anni- 
versary year of the Texas Highway 
Department. 


roads enthusiast 


The Commission approved the pro- 
posed memorial and picked the Van 
Zandt County site, which lies only a 
few miles from the farm near Colfax 
where Gentry was born in 1895. Gen- 
try died in Houston November 9, 
1966. 

Governor Connally has signed a 


concurrent resolution of the 60th 
Legislature which pays tribute to 
Gentry’s long service to community, 
state, and nation. 

The resolution points out that Gen- 
try served as Commission chairman 
during a particularly critical period. 
Policies established for the Depart- 
ment during his tenure led to his 
election in 1943 as president of the 
American Association of State High- 
way Officials. 

Gentry was chairman at the time 
the first major accord was reached 
with counties in redistribution of the 
county and road district highway 
fund. He also was chairman when 
the legislature passed the Good Roads 
Amendment guaranteeing the integ- 
rity of highway user taxes for high- 
way construction and maintenance. 

While Gentry was president of 
AASHO, that organization sponsored 


the post-war highway program which 
earmarked the first funds for con- 
struction of farm to market roads 
and led to the National System of 
Interstate and Defense Highways. 

As a congressman, Gentry was a 
member of the subcommittee on roads 
of the Public Works Committee. He 
was a principal leader in planning, 
drafting, and promoting passage of 
the bill to establish the Interstate 
highway system. 

In 1957 Gentry was reappointed 
chairman of the Texas Highway 
Commission by Governor Daniel af- 
ter his voluntary retirement from 
Congress. However, he declined to 
serve for personal and business rea- 
sons. 

He never married. Survivors in- 
clude two sisters, Mrs. O. D. Terry 
and Mrs. J. E. White, both of 
Tyler. 
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AITHFUL SERVICE .. .”’ 


Roberts said if he had known he was 
to be honored “‘You ‘dudes’ who work for 


-me wouldn’t have been here today.” To 


tease the luncheon speaker, Texas High- 
way Commission Chairman Hal Wood- 
ward, Roberts also said that when prob- 
lems arose he would tell the person seek- 
ing a solution “to go down to Coleman 
and see Hal Woodward.” 

Woodward also came in for his share 
of tributes from Daniel, who had high 
words of praise for all the commissioner 
had done in behalf of the Highway De- 
partment. 

After the personal salutes, Woodward 
told about the giant strides the Highway 
Department has made since the time 


Judge W. R. Ely of Abilene ended his 
tenure on the Commission in 1935. 

Woodward said that while Abilene 
is 10 times as great now as it was 50 
years ago, the number of automobiles 
is 40 times greater in 1967 than it was 
in 1917. 

He praised the people of Abilene and 
Taylor County for supporting the High- 
way Department through the years. 

Besides Woodward, guests at the 
luncheon included several top engineers 
from Abilene and District Engineer 
E. M. Pritchard of Brownwood. 

Roberts’ recognition was applauded 
by the newspaper of the neighboring 
town of Big Spring, which said: 


“There could be no person more de- 
serving of the tribute than Jake Roberts. 
While he gave the credit to the county 
and city commissioners and road-minded 
citizens, the business of highway build- 
ing is a two-way street. Howard County 
has never approached Mr. Roberts with 
a worthy project but what it found en- 
couragement and support. 

“This does not mean that Mr. Roberts 
rubber-stamped projects. Candor hap- 
pens to be one of his virtues, and he 
has never hesitated to lay it on the line. 

“Howard County accordingly put Jake 

Roberts down as not only a top flight 
engineer and administrator, but as a 
man of integrity and of vision.” 


District Engineer H. C. Veazey chats with two visitors, Mr. and Mrs. 


1 ad 


Clyde Rutledge, an 


two employes, Victor Stary and Alton Anthony at the District 13 open house July 5. 


Anniversary Tribute 


District 13 (Yoakum) put out the 
welcome mat July 5 and showed off 
its new headquarters building to more 
than 240 visitors. 

The open house was also a special 
tribute to 50th 
birthday. 


After signing the guest book, the 


the Department’s 


visitors toured the building, which 
was completed in 1966. Landscaping 


and outside utility work finished in 
May 


architecture of the building, designed 


enhanced the contemporary 
by Maintenance Operations Division’s 
Buildings and Real Estate Section. 

Guests 
and shown the Departmental film, 


Land of Contrasts.” One of 


the most popular attractions was the 


were served refreshments 


“Texas 


laboratory displays. 


Leal 
Virginia Johnson, a former employe. 


Receptionist Christine greets Mrs. 


Among those attending the open 
house was a reporter for the Yoakum 
Herald, who later wrote, “Throngs of 
visitors enjoyed the tour of offices, 
all in such superb condition that they 
came out thoroughly convinced that 
Texas has the best highway depart- 
ment and therefore the best high- 
Earl F. Wyatt 


District Administrative Engineer 


ways.” 
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Photographs by Bert Armstrong 


rive barefooted and live. 

At least it will help you stay 
awake on freeways that can be mo- 
notonously the same. 

“That accelerator is pretty hard 
to hold down there with that shoe 
off,” said Ken Nevil, a Department 
of Public Safety patrolman and one 
of three panelists at a two-hour course 
on freeway driving held in mid-July 
in Fort Worth. The course was spon- 
sored by the Safety Council of Fort 
Worth and Tarrant County. 

Nevil that 
driving is different and necessitates 


emphasized freeway 
a different brand of caution from 
that which drivers use on regular 
city streets. 

Nevil pointed out that one hazard 


od 


Enjoying the shade of a tall pine tree, a big yellow stray admires the house built for her by a 
construction crew last January when she wandered into a partly finished rest area in East Texas. 


UY 


Finds a 


Home 


hile making rounds in a recently 

opened safety rest area located be- 
tween Tyler and Longview on Interstate 
Highway 20, Highway Department 
maintenance men discovered an unex- 
pected kind of litter: seven black and 
white newborn pups. 

Their mother, Old Suzy, had been 
adopted by a construction crew last 
January when she wandered into the 
partly finished park. At the time, Willis 
R. (Sandy) Moore, maintenance con- 
struction superintendent; Lowie Melvin, 
a foreman; and crewmen Bill Suggs, 
Travis Miles, and George Sutton were 


in Fort Worth 


SAFETY 


on freeways is freeway drowsiness or 
hypnosis brought on by miles of 
driving without traffic signals, inter- 
sections, and two-way traffic. 

The three main types of freeway 
accidents, the article points out, are 
rear-end collisions on entrance ramps 
and the freeway proper, sideswipes, 
and running off the highway. 

“‘There’s no way you can keep from 
hitting the car in front of you if he 
applies his brakes in an emergency 
situation and you are too close to 
him,” Nevil said. 

Tailgating is the major cause of 


SEMINAR 


freeway accidents, he stressed. 

Nevil advised matching speed to 
weather and traffic conditions and 
knowing limitations and capabilities 
of the car. 

“If you think your car is about to 
give you trouble,” he suggested, “get 
in the right-hand lane . . . If it does, 
get off the freeway onto a shoulder.” 

The common distress signal is a 
raised hood and a white cloth tied 
to a door handle or radio aerial. 

Lane changing should be avoided, 
if possible. Slower traffic should keep 
in the right-hand lane. 


onstructing derrick-topped arbors, pic- 
nic tables, and benches. Convinced they 
had a “boarder,” the men also built 
Suzy a wooden house. 

_ They saw to it that the big “yaller” 
stray had enough to eat every day. 
Besides bringing her food, they tacked 
a sign to the crude but liveable dog- 
house saying that “food contributions 
were appreciated.” Suzy got attached to 
one particular table in the park and 
stations herself under it each day to 
beg for food. 

Either Suzy strayed from the park 
temporarily or she had attention from 
more than just the tourists. 

About June 5 she nestled into a near- 
by cave and gave birth to pups. The 
maintenance crew discovered the litter 
in Suzy’s “maternity ward,” and the 
family was pampered, fed, and watered 
by tourists from just about every state 
in the nation. Such a cosmopolitan up- 
bringing for offspring of a stray! 

“Two of the puppies disappeared 
early in July and probably were taken 
by passers-by,” surmises District En- 
gineer W. W. Potter of Tyler. “Soon 


Nevil warned motorists about get- 
ting into other driver’s “blind spots” 
—that rear area not reflected by rear- 
view or side mirrors—or staying 
there longer than necessary. 

When passing, signal other drivers 
of your intentions far enough in ad- 
vance, he said, and “don’t dart.” 

On exiting, know where you want 
to get off and plan ahead. Be sure 
you are on the right ramp. Once on 
it, keep going even if it’s the wrong 
exit. 

Other tips for safer freeway driv- 
ing may be obtained from the High- 
way Department’s brochure, “How to 
Drive the Freeways.” Contact your 
district office or Travel and Informa- 
tion Division for copies. @ 
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In June, Suzy surprised everyone and had puppies. W. R. Monroe, maintenance 
construction superintendent, and his crew saw that the family had enough to eat. 


after, the rest disappeared, and we think 
Suzy has them hidden.” 

The woods have evidently become her 
special haven, for not too long ago she 
picked up food offered and ran into the 
woods. Perhaps she did the same thing 
with her remaining pups. 


Despite the disappearance of her pups, 
Suzy seems to be a fixture—and a bonus 
attraction to those pausing in the pic- 
turesque park on their East Texas trav- 
els. And though deaf, almost blind, lank, 
and tick-ridden, Old Suzy proved one 
thing: There’s life in the old girl yet. 


Picnickers feed leftovers to Suzy and her pups. All seven puppies have disappeared. 
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Teaming Up For Safety 


Any school day of the year the Texas Education Agency 
and the Texas Highway Department team up to transport 

By LUKE L. PATRENELLA that most precious of cargoes, the school child. 
Texas Education Agency During the 1966-67 school year, school buses in Texas 
—easily recognized by yellow paint officially known as 
National School Bus Chrome—were driven 478,000 miles 


Learning ... Just a bus ride away. 
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School starts soon, and brightly painted school buses are ready to take the Lone Star State's school children 
on another journey up the ladder of learning. Around 7,800 school buses travel almost 478,000 miles daily 
to transport 480,000 students to school and back in Texas. Many of these trips are made on our FM roads. 


daily over 7,800 bus routes to transport 480,000 children 
to and from school. 

These school buses, with their brightly colored hues 
acting as a safety device to attract attention of other 
drivers, used the fine network of roads maintained by 
the Highway Department to transport their cargo. 

“The primary purpose of schooi bus transportation is 
safety,” says Richard M. Cummins, educational program 
director for school transportation at the Education 
Agency. “It is the job of local and county school officials 
working cooperatively with the Texas Education Agency 
to get a child from his home to school and back home 
safely. Anything short of that is not satisfactory with us, 
the parents, or school people.” 

Cummins, whose agency dossier carries information 
that he drove a bus while a high school student in what 
was then the London Independent Consolidated School 
District, is ever alert to the school bus safety statistics 
maintained by the Department of Public Safety. 

Because safety—make that SAFETY!—is the number 
one goal of any school bus transportation program, 
Cummins is keen on a training program. 

“Not just for drivers but for teachers and children, 
too,” he emphasizes. 

This past school year nine workshops for prospective 
drivers were held throughout the state under co-spon- 
sorship of local school officials, Texas Department of 
Public Safety, and Texas Education Agency. They will 
be held again this year. 

“Workshop activities include a full day devoted to 
operation of a school bus, first aid, unloading and load- 
ing procedures, use of fire extinguisher, preventive main- 
tenance, school administration and discipline, laws rela- 
tive to operation of a school bus, film and slide presenta- 
tions on safety, and an explanation of the statutes and 
State Board of Education policies that govern school bus 
transportation. 

“What we'd like to see is a program that requires the 
driver to pass a driver’s test after training by the Agency 
and the Department of Public Safety and certification 
from both of us that he has passed the test,” Cummins 
says. 

The school bus driver plays an important role in the 
training of young passengers who are his responsibility 
10 times a week. Children in the lower grades, Cummins 
explains, need even more special safety training. 

“What a good bus driver does will rub off on the 


children, and this is important. A bus that is kept clean 
and orderly does not go unnoticed by the children.” 

From the driver, the children also learn the importance 
of letting him—and not them—retrieve something if it 
rolls under the bus, how to line up properly to board 
the bus (this makes it easy for him to make a quick 
head count), and proper respect for the safety emergency 
door at the rear. The door should be used only in times 
of emergency. 

Cummins said that maintenance of a school bus is 
important to the school bus safety program but he pre- 
fers to call it “preventive maintenance.” Now that’s a 
term familiar to all Highway employes. 

“If the school district is one with good roads and the 
driver is a confirmed believer in taking care of the bus, 
the vehicle can last anywhere from five to 15 years.” 

Like anyone active in transportation, Cummins won- 
ders what the Federal Highway Safety Council is going 
to require of the school buses and their drivers as part 
of its national transportation safety program. Such safety 
devices as padding, raising seat back, and safety belts 
are now being discussed. It is possible that the Federal 
Government will report its recommendations this fall. 

But whatever is decided in the way of safety, the 
school children of Texas will be riding school buses, 
whether on one of the longest routes in the system, such 
as the route that serves pupils of the Langtry Common 
School District, or one of the shortest ones, such as the 
route used to transport school children in the Anthony 
Independent School District. 

(Interestingly enough, Langtry and Anthony provide 
another tie-in between the Texas Education Agency and 
the Texas Highway Department. At Langtry, there is the 
Judge Roy Bean Museum, which is maintained by the 
Highway Department, while Anthony is the location of 
one of the eight tourist bureaus the Highway Department 
has at key points of entry to the state.) 

How are Texas’ 1,280 school districts reimbursed for 
the school bus transportation they provide? Reimburse- 
ment is determined on a uniform basis established by 
law, and the formula used involves bus capacity and 
length and condition of the route. 

The money needed to keep them moving is well spent 
because the cargo—today’s children who will be tomor- 
row’s leaders—is a precious one. 

And not one that can be measured in monetary 
terms. 
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To aud “From Our Readers 


Why Can't the Russians . . . 

Russians are wasting money building 
rugged cars for rutted roads, says the 
Soviet deputy minister of foreign trade 
in a recent issue of Engineering News- 
Record. 

The soviet official praised American 
highways, the density of US road net- 
works, and the straight alignment of 
roads. He compared this with the Soviet 
network, which links only cities and 
lacks farm to market roads. 


Traffic Jam, Italian Style 

And you think you’ve got traffic 
problems! 

The recently opened Genoa-Rapallo 
Motorway in Northern Italy had an in- 
auspicious baptism when nearly 30,000 
vehicles turned up to try out the new 
route. In fact, exit roads at the Rapallo 
end were not completed and _ traffic 
ground to a halt like a monster log 
jam. For three and a half hours, motor- 
ists were bottled up hopelessly on the 
brand new motorway, despite all efforts 
of a large squad of police brought in 
to sort out the tangle. 


P-o-o-r Wealthy! 
Wealthy, Texas, once had a post of- 
fice, several stores, a gin, and even a 


COFFEE Will 
Be (4 A Cue 


saloon. Yet despite its affluent-sounding 
title, Wealthy has never had a bank. In 
fact, it used to be known as “Poor.” The 
name was changed to Wealthy as kind 
of a joke, old-timers say. 

In any case, citizens of the town are 
trying to get some highway signs to 
announce its identity to motorists on 
Farm Road 3 between Normangee and 
Marquez in the southwestern corner of 
Leon County (District 17). 

Frank Tolbert of the Dallas Morning 
News recently ran a plea asking State 
Highway Engineer D. C. Greer “to take 
note of Wealthy’s plight.” 


Autocide Increasing 

Too often the notation on a traffic 
accident report reads, “daylight, clear, 
road dry, level and straight, no skid 
marks. Cause: improper driving.” 

Or was it suicide? 

Police and traffic experts suspect that 
“autocide,” as one calls it, may be the 
cause of an alarming number of single- 
car fatalities. Though all auto deaths 
have increased by 32 per cent in the 
past ten years, a recent issue of Time 
magazine notes that single-car fatalities 
resulting from collisions with fixed ob- 
jects, the most likely form of autocide, 
have jumped 56 per cent. 
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Evidence is almost always circumstan- 
tial—unless the suicide thoughtfully re- 
veals his intentions beforehand—and so 
autocide not only avoids the social stig- | 
ma attached to suicide, but almost auto- 
matically guarantees double indemnity 
on most life insurance policies. 


A Confession 
A note from Elizabeth Carpenter, | 
Mrs. Lyndon Johnson’s press secretary, | 
says: “I have a confession to make. Your | 
display of cover pictures from Texas | 
Highways was so good that I couldn’t | 
resist bringing it back to Washington 
with me to show to the many people 
who are interested in beautification. 
“T hope you will forgive me for ab- 
sconding with the pictures, and please 
know that the fine work of your Depart- 
ment is an inspiration to all of us.” 


Yellow Brick Road ... Almost 

Pavements of various colors are being 
used to communicate information to 
Ohio motorists. 

According to the Ohio Interchanger, 
several colors have already been used 
successfully. In the first test conducted 
last fall, green and yellow asphalt over- 
lays were installed at three traffic in- 
tersections to channel traffic through 
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the area. Green overlays were used to 
cate the left turn lanes, while yel- 
y was used in safety zones and on 
senter dividers. 

Beginning this fall, orange paving 
will be used on the left turning lane of 
crossovers and in the median area 
at eight more intersections. Hopefully, 
this orange will caution motorists to 
delay their turns and check oncoming 
traffic. 

_ Ohio research engineers are hoping 
that this new safety feature will aid in 
educing accidents which occur when 
_ drivers misjudge the speed and distance 
q of oncoming cars. 


That's Quite A Record! 
___ Twenty years of accident-free driving 
earned an award in June for Earl M. 
~ MeWilliams of Jasper at Beaumont 
Headquarters, District 20. McWilliams 
| received the only 20-year award at the 
} annual district meeting aimed at pro- 
moting safe driving by state employes. 
The second-best safety record rating 
was shared by three drivers, each with 
11 years of no accidents: Homer S. 
Ener and Oliver P. Bradfield of Beau- 
mont, and Jacques Thibodeaux of China. 


It Looks the Same to Me 

The Fort Worth Star-Telegram carried 
the following tidbit: 

“The boss and a helper took inven- 
tory at a highway department warehouse 
at a town not so far from Fort Worth. 
Later, the secretary asked, ‘Why did 
you make marks in all different colors?’ 
Both boss and helper were surprised. 

“I’m color-blind,’ the boss admitted. 

* ‘So’m I,’ said the helper. 

“The secretary got busy affixing la- 
bels to all pencils in the office. 

“Sample label: “This pencil writes 
red.’ ” 


He Had A Point! 

Encroachment on right of way was a 
problem on the Royal Road extending 
across Asia Minor to the Persian Gulf 
and built by Persians in the 6th Cen- 
tury, B. C. 

In 681 B. C., the King of Assyria 
issued some very specific instructions 
about how to deal with encroachments. 
He decreed that anyone whose property 
encroached on the 78-foot width of the 


main street of Nineveh, along which Tickets Available . 

passed the Royal Road, should be put Governor Allan Shivers has 

to death by being impaled on a pole in named Tom H. Taylor, director of 

front of his house. Travel and Information Division, 
to the ticket committee for the 

Are You Average? Golden Anniversary celebration to 

The American motorist spends more be held in Austin at the Municipal 
on parking and toll road fees than he Auditorium on September 26. 
does for taxes to build and maintain Taylor will fill ticket orders for 
the highways over which he drives. Highway Department employes. 

Figures from the Michigan State Cost of each ticket is $10 and 
Highway Commission show that the includes a steak dinner catered by 
average motorist spends 11 cents a mile Walter Jetton of Fort Worth. Em- 
to own and operate an automobile. ployes’ spouses are encouraged to_ 

attend; their tickets will cost $10 
If Martin Only Knew also. 

Gleaned from Highway User, pub- Tickets will be ready for mail- 
lished by the National Highway Users ing September 1 and_ requests 
Conference: should be sent to Tom H. Taylor 

“Tf President Martin Van Buren was in Austin before September 20. Be 
alive today, he probably wouldn’t be sure and include a return address 
able to believe his eyes at the signs on with requests. 


Interstate System highways that permit 
speeds up to 75 miles an hour. In 1829, 
when he was governor of New York, he tive months without a lost-time acci- 


wrote President Andrew Jackson com- dent.” 
plaining about railroad locomotives A personal injury analysis report, 
traveling at “the enormous speed of 15 published by Insurance Division, was 
miles per hour” and admonished, ‘The __ telling everybody, that District 25 had 
almighty certainly never intended that accomplished an unusual feat: No em- 
people would travel at such breakneck _ ploye has lost time at work because of 
speed.’ ” an accident in two year:! 

District 22 (Del Rio) took the num- 
It Can Be Done! ber 2 spot with eight accident-free 


In big, bold print, the headline months, and two districts, District 6 
shouted, “It Can Be Done.” Underneath (Odessa) and District 17 (Bryan) went 
the newsletter read, “This is the first three months without an employe losing 
time a district has worked 24 consecu- time at work because of an accident. 


as Highway Departmen 


oe 


Bi ercen! of Texas Bighway bok tourist information bureaus held a two-day meeting in 
Austin recently. Shown at the capitol rotunda center with Travel Counselor Cynthia Ward and 
Supervisor Willis Albarado are, from left, Dale Sowder, Gainesville; Neil Cox, Wichita Falls; 
Eddie Mathews, Denison; Joe Alexander, El Paso; Charles Hill, Texarkana; Bill Naivar, Orange; 
and Ted Hays, Waskom. Bureaus are now operating 92 hours a week to better serve the traveling 
public. Last year the bureaus were host to more than 750,000 visitors, the first billion-dollar year 


for the Texas tourist industry, and it's employes like these that are helping tourism in Texas. 
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e If the world had more men like 
Mr. Long, Mr. Chapman, and Mr. Bar- 
rier, we would have a wonderful world. 

My transmission went out and they 
took such good care of me, took me to 
town, looked after my car, etc. They 
were nearby looking over drainage, I 
believe. Thank you for having such 
wonderful men in your employ. 

Mrs. Effie Frank 

San Antonio 
(Ed. Note: The Good Samaritans were 
District Engineer Travis Long, of Cor- 
pus Christi, Supervising Resident En- 
gineer James T. Chapman, and Mainte- 
nance Construction Foreman Eugene B. 
Barrier of Karnes City.) 


e Nothing we carried on the trip gave 
us so much pleasure as the plastic lit- 
ter bag we got at your Tourist Bureau. 
We used it, chased it down the street, 
loved it, brought it home! 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


e Thank you for all the information 
about roads, campsites, trailer courts, 
public parks, and forests in Texas. With 
all this information at hand, I know I 
will see much more than I would other- 
wise and that my stay in Texas will be 
much longer than I had planned. 

Col. C. L. Boyer, USA (Ret.) 


Staunton, Virginia 


e I would like to write this note of 
thanks to your fine employes who aided 
us when our car skidded into the bar 
ditch about 8 miles west of your city 
on May 28 during a severe rain and 


hail storm. They came immediately 


when summoned and worked in the 
storm to get us on the highway in a 
very efficient manner. I believe some 
were off duty in their own pickup and 
came to help also. Fortunately, neither 


myself, my wife, or our two children 


The Sun Has Riz, 
The Sun Has Set, 
And Here We Is, 
ae Texas Yet . 


Jkoide Pes 


aay’, 


were hurt nor was our vehicle damaged. 
Although we don’t know their names, 

their cheerful attitude (which was 
needed at the time), and efficient man- 
ner in handling traffic and our situation 
in such inclement weather speaks very 
well for the Highway Department. 

R. E. Conway 

Odessa 


e Congratulations to Texas! 

Vacations are wonderful, educational, 
enjoyable—and tiring. Vacationers wel- 
come a resting spot, a place to revitalize 
for another day. And we found many 
such spots in Texas! 

We travelled in many states, and what 
state has the best roads, roadside parks, 
and state parks? Texas! Throughout 
Texas, we found good roads with wide 
shoulders and adequate signs. One road- 
side park that remains vividly in our 
memory is the park at Pecos Canyon. 
Not only were the facilities functional, 
but the view was beautiful. 

Again, we offer our gratitude for 
making our stay in Texas enjoyable. 
Keep up the good work. 

The Billy McComas Family 


Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


e A number of people, including my- 
self, cover the state of Texas, mostly by 
automobile. 

I am unable to reconcile the following 
phrases in your propaganda materials, 
e.g.: “The traveler finds his way made 
pleasant through the engineering mar- 
vels of Texas highways. But traveller 
pleasure is for more than engineering 
excellence. Beauty and comfort are also 
a part of the plan: roadside wild flowers 
sown by the Texas Highway Depart- 


ment; safety rest areas, and scenic turn- 
offs.” 
Now I agree that it is rather restful 


and at times downright tranquilizing 


to stop at one of your “safety 
areas” and case the cowslips . 
. . . for more than a quarter of 
tury of covering the terrain, I can 
sure you that after a couple of h 
miles, most people, when they mal 
rest stop are not primarily cone 
with wild flowers. | 

I have yet to discover a reat 
that has ample facilities. I must ther 
fore assume that you feel that mode 
day travellers pursue the pattern of th 
wagon travellers. Which, incidentally 
fits in very well with one of your pub 
lished remarks, “Indian pictographs re- 
call a dim and distant past.” You are 
so right. 

I must confess I have approached a 
point of vexation that forced me to 
compare your gasoline tax rate with 
states that have thought in terms of 
modern automotive transportation and 
have provided the facilities one comes 
to expect with the expenditure of taxes 
of this magnitude. 

My question is, when do you feel that 
the great state of Texas, with the same 
gasoline tax as many other more pro- 
gressive states, will provide some sort 
of facilities for the people who are 
supporting your highway system? 

V. E. Griffin 

Detroit, Michigan 
(Ed. Note: Texas Highway Department 
has programmed, under construction, or 
completed the first of 85 complete com- 
fort station facilities in the safety rest 
areas along the Interstate System in 
Texas. These will be dual units along 
each lane of the Interstate Highways. 
More units will be programmed as the 
Interstate system nears completion. — 

Highway user taxes are devoted to 
highway construction and motorist safe- 
ty, and Texas has the lowest state gaso- 
line tax in the nation—five cents a 


gallon.) 
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